FOREWORD
TIIK FOUNDATIONS OF Tins RESEARCH
WHEN the writer was honoured by an invitation to give the
Messenger Lectures on Civilization at Cornell University, he was
somewhat intimidated by the character of the subject specified. But
on enquiry he found that most of his predecessors had interpreted the
condition very liberally* Thus Breasted discussed archaeology, Edding-
ton astronomy, and Millikan physics. So it seemed permissible to
lecture on various aspects of geography which at all affected civilization,
The present book is accordingly based on the lectures given at Cornell
in April, 1944.
It is essentially a study of the effect of various environments upon
man, especially in regard to the gradual changes in human conditions
which characterize an advancing civilization. The field is so large, and
in the aggregate so well tilled, that some apology seems advisable for
adding another book on this subject. There is, however, a special point
of view in which the writer may claim to have some advantage, and that
is based on his unusual experience in regard to varied environments,
A few words on this topic will perhaps strengthen the arguments
presented in the book.
The writer belongs to a much-travelled family; for in the late
seventies his father, just before marriage, was research chemist in the
nitrate fields of Chile, while his mother had just made a journey from
England to the interior of Queensland and back. The writer was born
in London, and then wont to Serbia, where he spent his early boyhood.
After returning to Yorkshire for some years, he travelled to Sydney,
Australia, and there received his education. It was his good fortune
to be trained for research by that "Grand Old Man" of science, Sir
Edgcworth David, the discoverer of the South Magnetic Pole, and a
student of geology in most parts of the world.
After graduating in physics and geology, and later in mining, the
writer became an instructor in geology under David for some years*
He then proceeded to Cambridge University, where some of his
research attracted the attention of the leading American geographer,
William Morris Davis, The latter kindly invited him to join his summer
journey in the Alps in 1908, and so introduced him to the principles of
glacial topography and its bearing on human settlement, Since
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